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Consortium Center on Pollution Proposed 


i}... Past efforts . . . all too inadequate” 


7 
IA “national center for the study of 
dpollution and research on environ- 
mental problems” has been proposed 
doy GW President Lloyd H. Elliott 
or creation by the Consortium of 
| Universities in Washington. 
| Mr. Elliott said he explored the 
‘Possibility with the presidents of the 
ther four consortium universities, 
./\merican, Catholic, Georgetown, and 
Howard, “some months ago,” and the 
Proposal was met with ‘“‘serious 
interest.” 
l He said preliminary discussions 
now are being carried out, with the 
Pext step to be “putting together an 
[Prganization to make plans for specific 
programs,” 

He said he could not estimate how 
Ong it would take to set up the center 
€cause of the lack of details as to 
Ow it will be structured —or financed. 
_Among the possibilities being con- 

‘dered, he said, would be partial 
¢nding by private foundations. He 
Paid he could not tell at this point how 
much of GW’s resources could be 
Pillocated to the plan. 


j! b Two Levels 
f” general, he explained, the proposal 
alls for the center to operate on “two 
fevels of activity”: on campus, with 
Programs similar to those now being 
Onducted, and at the center itself, 
hich would concentrate on “gradu- 
Ale study and research in environ- 
ental problems.” 
a OEY “GW’s past ef- 
~] forts, just like those 
of other universi- 
ties, have been all 
too inadequate, but 
it has to be recog- 
nized that there has 
been little public 
interest in these 
problems facingthe 
nation,” he said. 

“The govern- 
ment will of neces- 
sity play a major 
role in the reduc- 
tion of pollution 
because only the 
government has the 
taxing authority to 
provide the money 
i that’s necessary. 
But there has to be a major private 
effort.” 

As for efforts the university itself 
Ke make to reduce the amount of 
leer materials it discards every day 

me air pollution it may cause, Mr. 
lliott Said he is “at a loss where to 
begin.” 

‘It’s on such problems close at 
ome that research has to be done on 
he economic feasibility of ways of 
aste disposal, air filters, water puri- 
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fication and all other areas of need,” 
he said. 
Earth Day 

He said he thinks that “Earth Day,” 
a day of protest against pollution to 
be held April 22, is a “good idea, but 
unless it extends to 365 days a year it 
will have no impact.” 

He said he does not believe pollu- 
tion will become the next major target 
of student protest, as has been specu- 
lated, because, ‘‘Pollution of the en- 
vironment is one of the basic problems 
facing society on which all generations 
agree.” 

“I can’t imagine any difference of 
opinion regarding its importance,” he 
said. 

He said he is “completely in sym- 
pathy”? with the actions that have 
been taken by such student groups as 
GASP (Greater Washington Alliance 
to Stop Pollution) and CRASH (Citi- 
zens to Restrict Airline Smoking 
Hazards) to halt pollution. 

He wryly suggested one desirable 
step might be to “put pipe and cigar 
smokers in isolation.” 

“Seriously, though,” he added, 
“unless Washington has a center in 
which the consortium and other pri- 
vate groups and the major government 
agencies can participate in solving the 
pollution problem, I don’t see how 
either government or the private effort 
can expect initiative elsewhere.” 
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Poster prepared by GW law students fighting bus pollution. 


Projects Evidence Concern over Pollution 


While the University was celebrating 
the University Center’s opening with 
a gala week filled with speeches and 
entertainment, a student, disturbed by 
predictions of impending ecological 
catastrophe, called a meeting on the 
environment. 

David Vita, a junior in Chinese 
Studies, had noted that several cam- 
pus organizations were planning to 
devote a meeting to a discussion of 
pollution. Having worked with both 
a regional and national environmental 
organization in Washington, he de- 
cided there should be enough student 
interest to set up a group solely 
concerned with improving the 
environment. 

He expected about 30 students to 
attend the initial meeting. 

Instead 150 showed up, and the 
Environmental Action Group (EAG) 
was born. More students attended the 
birth of this latest campus organiza- 
tion than the special events, including 
a free champagne reception, planned 
at the Center. 

Environmental revolution has be- 
come the “in” thing. (President Nixon 


has termed it the “now or never” is- 
sue of the 70’s.) For obvious reasons, 
young people, who have the most at 
stake, are determined to prevent pol- 
lution from continuing to befoul the 
nation’s air, land and water. 

At the recent EAG meeting, for 
example, several speakers warned the 
students not to look on the “Earth 
Day,” or teach-in, they plan for April 
22 as a solution. The fight to save 
Planet Earth must be a day-in, day-out 
affair for a long time, they contended. 


Love Affair 


One student, in a subsequent Hatchet 
column, advised students to make 
conservation a life-long love affair— 
learning to love the beauty of the 
earth and respecting the delicate 
balance of nature. It is not simply a 
question of filing legal suits against 
the “big polluters,” he warned; each 
student needed to make a personal 
commitment. 

Various segments of the GW com- 
munity, recognizing that education 
has a vital role in this race with catas- 
trophe, have become involved in the 


anti-pollution effort. New courses and 
programs are being offered. 

And now that Congress has enacted 
a National Policy on Environment, 
which the President signed into law 
Jan. 1, the wheels of government are 
beginning to turn, creating the need 
for new technicians at the local, state, 
and federal levels. 

For example, in 1968 only 85 stu- 
dents in all American colleges and 
universities were granted baccalaur- 
eate degrees in environmental health, 
but about 4,500 positions in state and 
local health departments are available 
to professionally trained personnel. 

Projected needs for the next few 
years include 29,000 sanitarians, 
11,000 environmental engineers, 
2,500 environmental physicists, and 
800 environmental biologists. 

Through the College of General 
Studies the University at present of- 
fers a Bachelor of Science in En- 
vironmental Health, an off-campus 
interdisciplinary program including 
courses from the Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences and from the 
Department of Epidemiology and En- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Student Assembly Dissolves: 


Students Seek All-University Body 


On Friday, Feb. 27, two weeks after 
its elections, the Student Assembly 
voted itself out of existence and made 
the following statement: 

“We, the following elected mem- 
bers of the 1970-71 Student Assem- 
bly of the George Washington Uni- 
versity, do hereby formally submit 
our resignation to the student body. 
This resignation is in accordance with 
our Campaign promises and in recog- 
nition of the passage of Referendum 
Question Number 1 on Feb. 12 and 
13, 1970. 

“We wish to make it clear to the 
University Community that this resig- 
nation is not considered to be an 
abrogation of our duties. Rather it is 
a step in a plan to make student gov- 
ernment meaningful at GW and stu- 
dent participation in the University 
decision-making a reality. 

“We have already affirmed our 
commitment to working for the estab- 
lishment of student-faculty Academic 
Councils in each of the schools of the 
University. We have already affirmed 
our commitment to working for the 
establishment of an All-University 
Assembly composed of faculty, stu- 
dents, administrators, and alumni to 
make overall policy that affects the 
community as a whole. 

“Along with our resignation, we 
wish to reaffirm these commitments 
and pledge ourselves to many hours 
of hard work in the future.” 

The dissolution of the Student As- 
sembly means the end of 54 years of 
student government as the campus 
has known it. Now an Interim Aca- 
demic Council, including those school 
representatives elected in February 
and an academic chairman, is trying 
to establish student-faculty school 
councils in hopes of getting a larger 
share in the university’s decision- 
making process. 

Preliminary Discussions 
Students say that preliminary discus- 
sions will center on curriculum change 
and that they do not expect to get 
into such areas as salary, promotion 
and tenure, now the domain of the 
faculty. 

At the same time the students are 
seeking an All-University Assembly, 
whose principal purpose would be to 
formulate policy, to advise the presi- 
dent and the board of trustees as re- 
quested and to oversee the operations 
of university organizations and gov- 
erning groups. 

This idea is still in the discussion 
stage. If it fails the students say they 
will try to find an alternative. 

The current situation marks the 
first time since 1916 that GW has not 
had a centralized student government 
body. 

A significant change in student po- 
litical organization occurred in 1968- 
69, however, during the administra- 
tion of student council president 


James Knicely: a 1968 fall referendum 
provided for revision of membership 
on the student council, renamed the 
Student Assembly. 

The assembly, which came into full 
being with the February 1969 elec- 
tion, served out a full year with a 
membership of 24. In the last few 
months, however, it increasingly felt 
itself to be ineffective with regard to 
policy —although some former mem- 
bers say they were able to do effective 
work in student-faculty committees. 

Longer Term Fails 
Late in 1969 a proposal was intro- 
duced to extend the assembly’s term 
to April, with the thought that it would 
be better for future members to serve 
almost all the way through the aca- 
demic year. It was not adopted. 

There followed a series of informal 
discussions by assembly members 
and others from the university com- 
munity on the role of the assembly. 
The conclusion was that there was too 
much duplication of effort between 
the assembly and other university 
organizations. 

The discussants also decided there 
should be more student participation 
in university decision-making. They 
outlined two alternatives: to do noth- 
ing or to present a plan for student- 
faculty cooperation. They chose the 
latter, with the proposed school coun- 
cils agreed on as the best way to do it. 

Shortly afterward a slate of candi- 
dates was formed whose platform was 
abolishment of the student assembly 
and establishment of the all-univer- 
sity assembly. They also proposed an 
Interim Academic Council, whose 
sole purpose would be to organize the 
school councils. 

Neil Portnow, 1969-70 student as- 
sembly president, headed the slate. 

Concurrently with the election, a 
referendum was held to determine 
student opinion on the dissolution of 
the student assembly and establish- 
ment of  student-faculty councils 
through the interim council. 

Slate Elected 
Voting took place Feb. 12 and 13, 
and the results were known on Feb. 
14: the referendum was passed and 
the slate elected. 

The short-lived assembly then met 
for a leadership conference at Airlie 
House in Warrenton, Va., on Sunday, 
Feb. 22, and again on the evenings of 
Feb. 25, 26 and 27. 

All the members of the slate but 
two had pledged themselves to resign 
by March 1. At the final vote on Feb. 
27 one of the two dissenters held out 
against abolition of the assembly; the 
other abstained. The assembly had 
voted itself out of existence. 

Funds which had been budgeted for 
the student assembly came to $17,800. 
Before its demise it requested the 
university administration to allocate 
the funds as follows: $5,300 for the 


interim academic council; $9,500 for 
student activities funded last year 
through the council, the model gov- 
ernment commission, the academic 
evaluation committee, The Potomac 
(literary magazine) and the orienta- 
tion committee; and $3,000 for the 
student affairs division to use for pro- 
grams and leadership development. 

The interim academic council, un- 
der the chairmanship of junior Jim 
Swartz, has begun work. Present 
plans call for each of the individual 
school representatives, those who 
were elected and resigned, to set up 
the plan and do the lobbying for his 
school. 

“One Job Alone” 
“He should become an expert in his 
particular school. He’s got one job 
alone—to set up the council,” Mr. 
Portnow says. 

He says students hope the younger 
faculty members will participate in 
the school councils. 

As for the proposed all-university 
assembly, which would be composed 
of students, faculty, administrators 
and alumni, Mr. Portnow says, “What 
we need to do is to create a concept of 
true community and get rid of the or- 
ganizations that polarize the groups.” 


Parents Weekend | 
| The state of the university and Washington’s | 
Cherry Blossom Festival were features of | 
this year’s Parents Weekend, April 11 

and 12. 
| A two-hour series of events Saturday 
| morning included a state-of-the-university 
address by President Lloyd Elliott and a 
question-and-answer period presided over 
by Mr. Elliott, Dr. Seymour Alpert, vice 
president for development, and Harold 
Bright, vice president for academic affairs. | 
Marvin Berz, whose son David was active 
in the Student Assembly, moderated the 
session. 

Saturday afternoon was left free for the 
| Cherry Blossom parade. 


Alumni College to Study ‘Challenge to Authority’ 


“The Challenge to Authority,” a 
four-day examination of “the causes 
and state of rebellion,” will be offered 
to GW alumni June 25 through 28. 

This first GW “alumni college” will 
be held at Airlie House in Warrenton, 
Va., and will feature speakers from 
the GW faculty. Among them will be 
Thelma Lavine, professor of philos- 
ophy; J. L. Tropea, professor of so- 
ciology who has a grant from the 
Justice Department to study problems 
of authority in the home and in school; 
and Hugh Le Blanc, professor of po- 
litical science. 

The sessions will be divided into 
four main topics: the cultural revolu- 
tion, the problems of family and 
school, legal aspects/body politic and 
the challenge to the church. 

Sessions will be held each morn- 
ing, late afternoon and evening, with 
early afternoons left free for recrea- 
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University Club members enjoy a before-lu 
drink in the cocktail lounge. 


Alumni Majority 
In New Club 


As of mid-March the George Was 
ington University Club has enroll 
1,725 members, more than 1,000 
whom are alumni, Law Profess 
David Weaver, newly elected pre 
dent of the club’s governing boa 
has reported. 

“The response to the club’s fac 
ties and services has been very ent 
siastic,” Professor Weaver said. “I 
proving to be a distinctive addition 
the university facilities for univé 
sity-related occasions.” 

He said membership applicatio 
will be accepted until club faciliti 
show signs of being taxed. At t 
point, incoming applications will ! 
placed on a waiting list. 

Other officers of the club’s gove 
ing board, selected in February by th. 
membership, are: Mrs. Hazel Ha 
back, A.A., 1938, A.B., 1940, vi 
president; J. Dallas Shirley, A.A 
1935, B.S., 1936, A.M., 1945, pre 
dent of the General Alumni Assoc 
tion, secretary; F. Winfield Weitz 
B.A., 1958, member of the G.A. 
governing board, treasurer; and Ra 
ert Willson, professor of journalis! 
member of the executive committe 

Other members are: Theodore Pê 
ros, professor of chemistry; H. Jol 
Cantini, GW’s vice president for a 
ministration; Harold Mesirow, A./ 
1952, A.B., 1954, J.C., 1957; and yi. 
Henry L. Feffer, professor of ort 
pedic surgery. 
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tion such as swimming, tennis 
hiking. ‘i 

Participants will be housed at Air! 
for the entire four days. 

Information and reservations 
available from the Alumni Offic 
which set up the conference “‘in 
sponse to a growing need for conti 
ued intellectual involvement on t! 
part of college graduates in significa 
current issues of our times.” 

An advance reading list will be sé 
to participants. 
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Editor's Note: John Banzhaf, GW law | 
Professor whose students, ‘Banzhaf's 
Bandits,” have been conducting Nader- 
like consumer-interest “raids” on various 
federal and local agencies, has brought 
national attention to the GW law school. 
Among his most prominent legal off- 
Spring are: SOUP (Students Opposing 
Unfair Practices), a corporation of five 
Students intervening in a proposed con- 
Sent decree between the Campbell Soup 
Co., Charged with deceptive advertising, 
and the Federal Trade Commission; 
| CRASH (Citizens to Restrict Airline Smok- 
ing Hazards), students seeking the separ- 
ation of smoking and non-smoking pas- 
Sengers on airlines; TUBE (Terminating 
Unfair Broadcasting Excesses), students 
Protesting deceptive television commer- 
cials; and PUMP (Protesting Unfair Mar- 
keting Practices), students objecting to 
Certain trade practices in the petroleum 
industry. 
Banzhaf himself is known for his 
Singlehanded success in securing free 
television time for anti-cigarette com- 
mercials, a feat he accomplished during 
Pdi year of law practice. (He is only 


He is also a founder and executive | 
director of Action on Smoking and Health 
(ASH), the name having been recently 
Changed to Action on Safety and Health, 
and Legislative Action on Smoking and 
Health (LASH), an anti-smoking lobby. 

A GW professor since the fall of 1968, 
he directs his consumer crusades from 
his modest office on the third floor of 
Bacon Hall. 


GW News: How did your students get 
volved in dealing with unfair trade 
Practices? 

BANZHAF: Well, the first thing they 
did was to sign up for my course on 
unfair trade practices. In the past this 
has been a course involved mostly 
With the rights of one businessman 
with respect to another or what legal 
actions a businessman can take when 
another one steps on his toes. 

The first thing I did was to ask my 
Students why they took the course, 
What they hoped to get out of it. They 
were almost unanimous in indicating 
they took it because they were con- 
cerned with the problems of the con- 
Sumer and wanted to know what the 
Consumer could do. And that’s how 
we got into the whole area of con- 
Sumer problems. 

GW NEws: How long have you been 
teaching the course? 
BANZHAF: This is my first time, al- 
though it’s my second year here. 
GW NEWS: How do you go about 
teaching such a course? 
BANZHAF: Formerly, the course was 
‘aught the same way most law courses 
are, That is, there was outside reading 
material, primarily the reading of 
Cases, and then there would be a dis- 
cussion of the cases. 
„But this technique has been criti- 
Fig students particularly and 
Y some members of the profession. 
Some feel it’s not challenging enough, 
er many of the cases are not rele- 
ant, that the use of this method ex- 
clusively tends to make it boring and 
that it has some other problems. I 
“Pl it as a basis and yet used a num- 
er of additional techniques as a 
supplement, 


One of the first things I did was 
simply ask the students to go out and 
find unfair trade practices. This was 
in the second week, so they hadn't 
had the course and they didn’t know 
what an unfair trade practice was. I 
told them to open their eyes, look 
around, use their own sense of judg- 
ment and fairness and see what they 
could find; then, having found one, to 
research it, check the law to see if it 
was an unfair trade practice and tell 
me what they could do about it. I gave 
them two weeks to do the job. At the 
end of two weeks I had well over 60 
unfair trade practice reports. 

After having gotten all the small 
complaints, what I decided to do— 
with the class’s encouragement — was 
to supplement the ordinary casebook 
methods and assign major clinical law 
projects. I took a number of the topics 
which they had found and brought in 
as small projects, plus a number of 
topics with which I was familiar, drew 
up a list and let them make their 
choice as to which ones they were 
interested in. 

We formed them into teams of ap- 
proximately five students, and I told 
them simply to go out and do some- 
thing, with no more formal require- 
ments than that. 

The purpose of this was severalfold. 
First, I think people, no matter what 
they're doing, gain a tremendous prac- 
tical experience when they go out and 
do something—it’s the kind of thing 
they could never really get from law 
school. And this is always a problem 
with law school: in med school they’re 
out doing things; in law school they’re 
not. 

Secondly, it teaches them many 
valuable techniques which they would 
not otherwise get in law school, and 
some techniques which most lawyers 
don’t even know about. If you’re go- 
ing to be a legal activist—that is, use 
the law to change society rather than 
to simply benefit clients—there are 
entirely different skills and techniques 
and tactics which one uses. One 
works with people in publicity to get 
light and heat put on an issue. One 
often has to do investigations and co- 
ordinate with outside organizations 
and individuals to gather affadavits. A 
wide variety of things. 

Third, they certainly are working 
on something which is relevant and 
meaningful. Because they were thrown 
completely on their own they were 
challenged — many of them said it was 
the first time they were challenged in 
law school. 

And finally, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, it gives them a feeling of confi- 
dence. There’s a great feeling today, 
I think, among students, law students 
as well as others, that there’s some- 
thing wrong with the world outside 
and they feel they can’t do anything 
about it. Or at least they can’t do any- 


thing about it through channels. 

So, there are a number of alterna- 
tives. They either ignore it and go out 
and become ordinary middle-class 
citizens ignoring problems, or they 
become alienated hippies, yippies, or 
use drugs—running away—or they 
feel the only alternatives they have 
are the more violent ones—burning, 
picketing, demanding. 

I think what this project showed the 
students is that a bunch of three or 
four or five motivated students can 
go out and do a meaningful job within 
the legal system about an important 
current problem. 

GW NEws: What made you decide to 
come to GW? 

BANZHAF: Well, I’d been interested 
in teaching for quite a while, and the 
position I had before was with a law 
firm. I did not particularly enjoy it— 
and also ran into a small problem. It 
turned out that while I was actively 
defending the FCC decision requiring 
free time for anti-smoking messages, 
one of our major clients was a cigar- 
ette manufacturer. I left the law firm 
and interviewed quite a few law 
schools. I chose this one for a number 
of reasons; it’s a good law school; it 
has a good faculty; there are a number 
of people on the faculty who are inter- 
ested in other areas I’ve been inter- 
ested in—reapportionment, mathe- 
matics, computers, this kind of thing. 

I also thought it had a tremendous 
advantage in being in Washington, be- 
cause this is really where so much of 
the action is. You can do more as an 
individual and as a teacher. I think 
this is a problem in part at GW and all 
the law schools in the Washington 
area: this is a treasure trove of infor- 
mation, a treasure trove of things legal 
students, and even non-law students, 
can do. Certainly Nader’s Raiders 
have demonstrated this beyond any 
further doubt. 

And yet although all of us state in 
our catalogs the wonderful advantages 
of being in Washington—five blocks 
from the White House as we put it— 
to a large extent much of the law we 
teach here is the same law they teach 
up at Yale or Oshkosh. We don’t 
make full use of our location; we 
don’t send the students out to the 
agencies; we don’t have them attend- 
ing trials; we don’t have them sitting 
in legislative hearings, congressional 
debates and so on. 

These things are not integrated 
into our program and I think the stu- 
dent suffers a little bit and certainly 
could do far better if these things were 
made more meaningful to him. 

Anyway, it’s for these reasons that 
I chose GW. And there’s a further ad- 
vantage to it, and that’s it’s night law 
school. In addition to having the regu- 
lar law students, that is, young people 
devoting substantial or full time to 
law, we have a relatively more mature 
group almost all of whom have out- 


Banzhaf’s Bandits’ Attack Consumer Problems, Abuses 
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side jobs, many in government or pri- 
vate law firms which give me, and I 
think the school, a wider breadth of 
input and an interesting opportunity 
to open some eyes which might other- 
wise not be opened—people who are 
not traditionally considered part of 
the youth movement. 

GW NEWS: Where do you think law in 
the United States is headed? 
BANZHAF: I think it’s becoming much 
more of a viable force. This was im- 
pressed upon me deeply recently. I 
just had run into someone who was 
putting out a biographical history of 
all of the justices of the Supreme 
Court. And he found that in a great 
many cases there was nothing written 
about certain justices—not a single 
word, not a Law Review article, not 
a smidgin. This is a justice of the 
Supreme Court! One of nine who 
makes major decisions. 

And the reason is that if you think 
back, the Court was not a major insti- 
tution for most of its history. In fact, 
there are many cases of persons refus- 
ing to be appointed, and one who even 
stepped down to become a judge in a 
state court, because he thought it was 
more meaningful. 

Even after John Marshall, through- 
out most of its history, the Court has 
been a regressive influence, holding 
that a black man was not a citizen in 
the Dred Scott case, striking down the 
income tax, striking down much of 
the New Deal-—literally standing in 
the way of progress. 

It’s only recently, particularly the 
Warren Court, that the Court has sud- 
denly changed and is starting to lead 
the way: civil rights, voting, criminal 
law and so on. I think this will con- 

z tinue to be so, but 
_ the Court is not 
a self-catalyzing 
mechanism, There 
must be people out 
there bringing the 
actions. And it 
amazes me that 
more are not brought. 

There are wonderful old precedents 
about suing people who pollute 
streams and the air, and they’re rarely 
used. Everybody’s screaming that we 
need new laws. We don’t. All we need 
is to get into the courts with the old 
ones. I think more and more this is 
going to be done. 

I think the law is looking further, 
becoming a little more humanized. Up 
until the turn of the century it didn’t 
recognize such things as privacy or 
the right to emotional tranquility. The 
courts are moving slowly in this area 
and slowly recognizing them. 

If lawyers continue to go into court 
and generate new theories and try 
them out in practice—I think this is 
the direction the law will go. 

And I would much rather see the 
young people in the courts than out 
in the streets. 


Dimock Curator: 


Her Job is More than Displaying Art 


When Evelyn (Lyn) Stolte was ap- 
pointed curator for the Dimock Gal- 
lery in July 1969, she discovered an 
unforeseen challenge: if GW was to 
maintain its art collection, her job 
would mean more than selecting ap- 
propriate exhibitions. She would have 
to deal with such mundane matters as 
finding more space and better storage 
conditions and getting the money to 
use them. 

Her experience and training taught 
her to tackle such problems. 

In 1965, with an A.B. degree in art 
from Hood College in Frederick, Md., 
Mrs. Stolte traveled to Holland as a 
Fulbright Scholar. Under the guid- 
ance of H. L. C. Jaffe, the country’s 
only professor of modern art, she 
completed a master’s degree equiva- 
lent at the University of Amsterdam, 
where she spent 
three years study- 
ing CoBrA, an ana- 
gram for an Ab- 
stract Expression- 
ism movement par- 
ticular to Copen- 
hagen, Brussels, 
and Amsterdam. 

Her research re- 
sulted in a book ac- 
cepted for publication by Meulenhof 
International Publishing. Because of 
her fluency in French and Dutch, the 
company asked Mrs. Stolte to con- 
tribute to “Around Rembrandt,” a 
book published in 1969 in honor of 
the artist’s 300th anniversary. 

While studying in Holland, Mrs. 
Stolte met and married her husband, 
Dingeman, a Dutch jazz pianist. In 
1968 they returned to the States and 
joined the GW community—she on 
the President’s staff and he as a stu- 
dent in geology. 


Varied Responsibilities 


Mrs. Stolte’s responsibilities at Di- 
mock are as diverse as the changing 
gallery exhibits. First, there is her 
specific work as curator — deciding ex- 
hibition themes and schedules. She 
explains that three major factors con- 
tribute to her choice of an exhibition: 
the show must be educative for the 
University community; a significant 
contribution must be made to the 
viewer's understanding of art through 
historical perspective; and each ex- 
hibit must have a positive aesthetic 
value. 

And there’s her role as student 
adviser. 

For example, there are a number of 
student-faculty committees that par- 
ticipate in planning events in the new 
University Center. Mrs. Stolte ad- 
vises the Fine Arts Committee and is 
a member of the Arts Coordinating 
Committee, both of which work to 
coordinate music, drama, dance and 
art—with, she explains, the “hope of 
becoming instrumental in leading GW 
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to greater appreciation and support of 
the arts.” 

Another of her curatorial responsi- 
bilities is development of the GW col- 
lection. Among its most noted works 
are several portraits of George Wash- 
ington by Gilbert Stuart and Rem- 
brandt Peale and other works by the 
Peale family. The gallery also owns 
the collected paintings of Ulysses S. 
Grant III. 


Washingtonia Collection 


In its specialty area, historic and con- 
temporary Washington, Dimock has 
W. Lloyd Wright’s historical collec- 
tion of Washingtonia, various old 
maps and drawings and the works of 
the Washington color school artists, 
local artists whose paintings have 
been widely acclaimed in artistic 
circles. Most of their work was done 
in the mid-1950s. 

Mrs. Stolte asserts that the collec- 
tion’s growth and development are 
impossible if present storage condi- 
tions are not drastically changed. She 
says the most poignant need is proper 
housing for the present collection, 
valued at $100,000. 

Certain physical conditions must 
be provided to properly preserve and 
store art work, she explains. For ex- 
ample, paintings should not be ex- 
posed to direct light, and a constant 
temperature of about 70 degrees 
should be maintained in the storage 
room, with the humidity range con- 
trolled. There should be an examina- 
tion room where paintings and sculp- 
ture could be restored and minor 
repairs made. 

The present storage vault for the 
university’s own historical and ar- 
tistic artifacts is a narrow enclosed 
area in the basement of the library, 
adjacent to the boiler room. The heat 
that penetrates the vault accelerates 
their deterioration, Mrs. Stolte says. 
What’s more, she says, the area is so 
small there is no room for minor re- 
pairs before they become major res- 
toration problems. Because of the 
adjacent boiler room, the required 70- 
degree temperature is impossible. 


Part of the Dimock storage area, from which 
paintings are selected for circulation and dis- 
play throughout the university. 


The space shortage dictates that 
most of the GW collection will be 
stored in the vault at one time or 
another, she says. To combat the 
problem the gallery tries to get as 
many works as possible out of the 
storage area and onto office walls or 
other display areas. 

Mrs. Stolte also has proposed con- 
verting one of the older buildings on 
campus into a museum. 

Since the opening of the University 
Center has provided more room for 
student activities, Mrs. Stolte pro- 
poses that one of the buildings pre- 
viously used for student events be 
used for the museum. There are sev- 
eral historical townhouses that could 
provide the right atmosphere and at 
the same time be preserved as a cam- 
pus landmark, she points out. So far 
no official action has been taken. 


Museology Program 


Mrs. Stolte also has made recommen- 
dations for the curatorial staff. Work- 
ing in cooperation with the art depart- 
ment, she suggests the University 
institute a graduate program in muse- 
ology. The program could offer aca- 
demic credit and, perhaps, financial 
assistance in return for work on re- 
pairing and restoring paintings and 
sculpture. Students could also main- 
tain an accurate catalogue of the 
collection. 

Present gallery practice is to exhi- 
bit paintings in various University 
offices and other display areas. A cur- 
rent catalogue is needed to keep ac- 
curate circulation account, she says. 

Interns also could gain experience 
in actual museum work, Mrs. Stolte 
notes. They would learn to deal with 
the problems and functions of a work- 
ing museum by coping with everyday 
events. 

To lessen the financial burden of 
operating a university museum, Mrs. 
Stolte has instituted a patron pro- 
gram. Members and friends of the 
GW community have been invited to 
become patrons of the arts by con- 
tributing tax-deductible gifts begin- 
ning at $5. Each patron will be invited 
to all receptions and previews and 
receive an annual George Washington 
University cultural bulletin featuring 
events in D. C. Proceeds from the 
program will be used to defray the 
costs of preserving the collection and 
expanding museum activity. 

If the patron program succeeds, 
Mrs. Stolte says, the museum will be 
able to present joint activities with 
dance, drama and music. Thus the 
museum, through the patron program, 
could help establish GW as an ex- 
ample of university support of the 
arts in the Washington area, she pre- 
dicts. But, she says, actual support 
must come from within the University 
if there is to be any from outside GW 
boundaries. 


| Alumni Meeting 

A biennial meeting of the General Alumn 
Association will be held Wednesday, Ju 
10, at 4:30 p.m., the Alumni Office report 

Prior to the meeting members will 
ceive ballots for election of a new gover™ 
ing board, with three to be chosen from each 
school. 

Nominees are chosen by a nominatin 
committee. However, individual nomin 
tions may be made through a petition signed 
by 10 members, the office notes. 
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American Studies 
Plans Several 
New Publications 


GW’s American Studies Departme 
the first in the nation to coordina’ 
courses with the Smithsonian Instit 
tion and the only to have a joint p 
gram with the Library of Congre 
will issue several publications th 
year. 

Robert H. Walker, chairman of 
department and newly elected pre! 
dent of the American Studies Asso@ 
ation, has announced his departmé! 
will take over publication of a Sté i 
Department newsletter, “Ameri 
Studies,” distributed to nearly 10,00 
recipients worldwide. i 

In addition, the department pla 
to publish a series called “Contrib f 
tions to American Civilization” as 
outlet for dissertations and ot 
projects in the field. 

It currently is publishing indext 
and bibliographies on various speci i 
ties, such as “Negro journals in t 
late 19th and 20th centuries.” 
indexes are excerpted from a mast 
computer tape, the material for whi 
was donated from the estate 
the late Lyle Rose, an extensi¥ 
bibliographer. 

Professor Walker, who has been 
GW since 1959, except for thr 
years with the Humanities Endo 
ment, said the department will aé 
several staff members next year. 


Economic Institute 
Widens Research 


A newly formed Institute for Ee 
nomic Policy Research at Geo 
Washington University will offer i 
tensive university research in mají 
economic policy problems. 

An integral part of the academ 
program in GW’s Department of Ee 
nomics, it will draw upon other d 
partments to provide multi-discipli , 
ary approaches to contemporal. 
problems, such as efficient use of 
sources and regional and industri 
development. 

The institute will build on currê 
research activities within the Depa 
ment of Economics associated wi 
the Center for Natural Resoure 
Policy directed by Professor Jat 
Knetsch, and the Center for Ma 
power Policy Studies directed 
Professor Sar Levitan. 

Professor Henry Solomon, ché 
man of the Department of Economi? 
is director of the Institute. 
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: W’s $9.2 million University Center 
was Officially opened Feb. 21 with a 
ribbon-cutting ceremony that cli- 


and lectures featuring such personal- 
ties as John Lahr. son of the late 
-omedian-actor Bert Lahr and author 
of a best-selling biography of his 
ather; Jack Valenti, director of the 
\merican Motion Picture Associa- 
10n; and Julius Hobson, former mem- 
| er of the D. C., School Board. 
University President Lloyd H. 
d lliott presided over the ceremony, 
alwhich followed Winter Convocation. 
itt The building, the first student-fac- 
) Ity-alumni complex to exist on the 
-§G W campus, during its opening week 
tHY@S toasted with champagne, fes- 
ooned with banners proclaiming as- 
thtTologically coordinated activities (as- 
BS signs were the theme for 
he week) and lighted with psyche- 
eflelic beams which played on artists 
end dancers, 
The University Club, GW’s new 
rivate club for faculty, administra- 
Ors and alumni, held an open house 
ach afternoon and was the scene of 
n “Eat With the Establishment” 
reakfast attended by five GW alumni 
| ho now are members of Congress: 
representatives E. Ross Adair, R.- 
x@ind.; John H. Flynt Jr., D.-Ga.; Orval 
ja ansen, R.-Idaho; and Keith G. 
Sebelius, R.-Kansas; and Senator 
rpPaniel K. Inouye, D.-Hawaii. 
t The Center’s 355-seat theatre pre- 
j@™ered with an original play by GW 
students Cary Engleberg, who com- 
jyPOSed the music, and Lewis Black 


ntitled “Do You Know Where Your 
(Children Are?” 


Reception Cancelled 


JA Columbian Women’s reception 
scheduled f S, - 

or Thursday evening of 
the Opening week had to be cancelled 
because of a brief period of violence 
3)°" campus that afternoon as the Peo- 
ple’s Conspiracy march on the Water- 
gate Apartments was diverted onto 
tag GW campus by the police, and 
skirmishes occurred. 

The march was in protest of the 
ig°O8Viction of the Chicago 7 the pre- 
vious day. The Watergate is the home 
jf Attorney General John Mitchell 
and several other prominent members 
of the Nixon Administration. 

The only other mar in the opening 
activities was rather sparse attend- 
ance at many of the events. 

i But University Center director 

Boris Bell said he feels the week can 
be Considered successful — “not spec- 
tacularly so, but it showed what the 
if Center's potential can be in regular 
Programming and what the facility 
Can do.” 

Among the most popular events 
Were a series of lectures on the per- 
forming arts by Lahr, Valenti and 
Patrick Hayes, founder and director 
of the Washington Performing Arts 
Society; a panel discussion on “GW 


and the Community,” with panelists 
Hobson, Haywood Henry of Harvard 
University and William Michaels of 
the D. C. Poverty Center; and a 
forum on abortion. 

Throughout the week the Rathskel- 
ler, on the top floor of the five-story 
complex, rewarded couples of com- 
patible astrological signs with free 
beer on various days. The pink and 
orange student tavern, with jukebox 
and dance floor, also serves sand- 
wiches, wine and soft drinks. 

Exhibitions, Tournaments 
The billiards room and _ 12-lane 
bowling alley, also on the fifth floor, 
offered professional exhibitions and 
faculty-student tournaments. 

The building, which opened for 
occupancy Feb. 2, is dotted with 
lounge and meeting facilities. Its 
fourth floor contains office space for 
various student organizations, such 
as honorary and social groups; the 
Academic Committee; poster-making 
and duplicating facilities; and the 
Hatchet offices, including a composi- 
tion room and darkroom. 

The expanded, two-level bookstore 
is located below ground, along with 
barbershop, shower facilities and a 
music listening lounge. 

The lobby information desk offers 
information on the various activities 
scheduled for the Center and handles 
ticket sales and day-use cards, which 
visitors can purchase for $1, allowing 
them to use the building for the day. 

A 550-seat dining room, with a 
cafeteria, delicatessen and carry-out 
bakery, occupies the ground floor 
along with the theatre. A 240-seat 
contract dining room on the second 
floor serves three meals a day to stu- 
dents who have purchased semester 


meal tickets. 
Bright red elevator lobbies serve as 


small lounges on each floor. 

172 Can Park 
The building, which is located on 
21st Street between H and I, also has 
parking space for 172 cars. 

As part of the opening festivities — 
proclaimed as the dawning of an Age 
of Aquarius at GW-—the Center’s 
horoscope was cast by the Time Pat- 
tern Research Institute of Valley 
Stream, N.Y., which feeds birth data 
and celestial configurations to an IBM 
360 computer. 


The result: 
“basically flexible and commu- 


nicative, but has retentive, stable 
factors. However, adaptability is em- 


phasized . . . idealistic and altruistic 
at heart . . . are acutely awafe of your 
own identity . . . are responsive to 


everyone and everything around you 
because yours is a Protean nature... 
“there is much of the visionary 
and the poet in you... are happiest 
linked with groups of people ... when 
you are in need adequate funds will be 
on hand, either through your own 
exertions, or from other sources.” 


A couple chat in the main dining area 
(top); Rep. E. Ross Adair makes a 
point with his congressional break- 
fast companions in the University 
Club (center); students relax in the 
Rathskeller (left); and a potential 
purchaser browses in the bookstore 


(above). 
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GW’s new classroom building is built on the concept of educational pavilions. 


New GW Classroom Building 
Is Built in Pavilion Concept 


A $4,500,000 classroom building — 
the first to be constructed on the GW 
campus in more than 20 years—was 
opened Feb. 2 simultaneously with 
the new University Center. 

The six-story, precast concrete 
structure, located on G Street be- 
tween 22d and 23d, contains 16 large 
classrooms, 8 seminar rooms, 2 spe- 
cial education laboratories, 7 depart- 
mental offices, 101 faculty offices, 16 
therapy cubicles and 2 lecture halls 
each seating 296 and equipped with 
audio-visual facilities. 

It houses the departments of edu- 
cation, special education, economics, 
political science and statistics, the 
instructional materials center and the 
speech and hearing clinic. 

Avery Faulkner of Faulkner, Fryer 
and Vanderpool, architects for the 
building, said it is one of the first 
classroom buildings of its height to be 
built in the Washington area. 


Free Space 


The building consists of three 90-foot- 
high sections separated by stair and 
service towers which extend above 
the roofline. The three large sections 
provide column-free space on each 
floor, permitting a redivision of class- 
room or office space as requirements 
change. 

This layout, Mr. Faulkner said, is 
practical for an educational building 
because “you can see from the out- 
side and inside exactly where you 
would go to get from one floor to an- 
other or to get to an elevator, for 
example.” 

“Its a contemporary building which 
we hope really sews some seeds for a 
new style of collegiate architecture,” 
he said. “There has been no adequate 
replacement in contemporary terms 
for the Georgian and Gothic styles 


long associated with higher education. 
We aimed that high with this building.” 

He said the building also was de- 
signed to be as maintenance-free as 
possible through the use of “easy- 
care” materials such as bronze ano- 
dized aluminum around doors and 
windows, brick and vinyl tile floors, 
granite steps and a brick terrace. 

Underground, the building has two 
floors of parking space which can ac- 
commodate 125 cars. An outdoor tree 
garden, with trees planted in every 
fifth space to present an esthetically 
pleasant vista, holds 74 cars. 

John C. Einbinder, university busi- 
ness manager, said the building has 
“opened up additional space into 
which overcrowded departments can 
expand and new programs be 
accommodated.” 

Mr. Faulkner said the building was 
designed with development of the re- 
mainder of the block in mind. 

“We wanted to show how the total 
block could be developed with this 
first building as a key part,” he ex- 
plained. “There’s a two-story lobby 
on this building with glass both on G 
Street and on the interior court side of 
the block, and it gives you a vista into 
the center of the block. 

Mr. Einbinder said GW may even- 
tually build more such classroom 
buildings, “particularly if we decide 
to develop that particular block.” At 
present, however, a new university 
library is being given top priority. 

The building is being financed jointly 
by GW and the federal government 
under a combination loan-grant pro- 
gram administered by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

It is the first classroom building to 
be built on the campus since the con- 
struction of Tompkins Hall in the 
mid-1950s. 


Mayor Addresses Graduates: 


New Progress Foreseen | 


An awakening of the American con- 
science, evidenced by upheavals on 
university campuses and in cities dur- 
ing the past decade, offers optimism 
for urban and social progress in the 
70's, D. C. Mayor Walter Washington 
told 693 graduates at GW’s Winter 
Convocation Feb. 21. 

“The last decade,” the mayor said, 
“saw both our young people and our 
cities burst into the national limelight, 
with considerable pain both for them- 
selves and the larger community. Both 
the young and the urban poor earned 
their spurs in difficult and confusing 
battles. 

“Their goals—justice, freedom and 
individual self-determination — were 
as old as America itself. Their meth- 
ods of achieving these goals were 
often questioned, even by the most 
sympathetic critics.” 

But they made progress, he said. 

He predicted that the “record of 
the 70’s” will show, among other 
things: a more concentrated attack on 
poverty and violence; the attainment 
of equal educational opportunities; 
the rebuilding of burnt-out ghettos 
and neighborhood redevelopment; a 
revitalization of downtown areas; and 
the cleaning up of rivers and parks. 

“Students and their universities are 
forging a new partnership,” he as- 
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serted. “Working together, they 4 
seeking solutions to society’s ills.” ?P 

Illustrating this partnership is Á 
amples of Community InvolvemeR 
published recently by GW, the mayt! 
noted. The report lists more than If 
projects and programs relating {PY 
University to the D. C. community#‘ 

Mayor Washington pointed out thO 
Washington is a special city: its urbĝ'£ 
problems receive more scrutiny thi 
most since it houses the federal go} | 
ernment, is federally controlled af!" 
attracts the nation’s press corps. 

Yet its inner city, “hidden behin 
the monuments,” often is ignored, É! 
said. Df 

The problem, he said, is that prof" 
ress has been too limited. he 

“The hard fact is that our dense 
populated, low-income areas devoþre 
money and services,” he said. “Fac 
ished, they devour what we are abWic 
to provide. They need more progranffol 
and they need them more tightly tidnt 
together.” bra 

He said he believes these progranfes 
will come because the question Wit 
“one of survival.” - 

“I believe that the strengthenitb fy 
ties of local government and citiZ& p 
will enhance the responsiveness bre 
the nation’s Congress to the needs & C 
our people ,” he said. 
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Recipients of honorary degrees presented at Winter Convocation gather with University Presidé™par 


Lloyd H. Elliott. They are, from left to right: Dr. Severa Ochoa; D. C. Mayor Walter Washingto 
John Edgerton, who accepted the degree for his father, the late Judge Henry W. Edgerton; Kennél 


B. Clark; and Gordon A. Friesen. 


Five Honorary Doctoral Degrees Conferred 


Five honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott during Winter Convocation 
ceremonies. 

Honorary Doctor of Laws degrees 
were presented to: Kenneth B. Clark, 
president of the Metropolitan Applied 
Research Center, Inc., and professor 


Two Alumni Get Awards 


Recipients of Alumni Achievement 
Awards at Winter Convocation were 
Everett H. Bellows, B.A., 1939, vice 
president of the Olin Corp., and Fran- 
cis P. Scott, M.A., 1941, astronomer 
with the Seven-Inch Transit Circle 
Division of the U.S. Naval 
Observatory. 

The awards, presented twice yearly, 
are made in recognition of significant 
and outstanding achievement by the 
recipient in his field. 
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of psychology at the City College í 2 
the City University of New Yo 
Gordon A. Friesen, president of G0 
don A. Friesen International, one í 
the foremost authorities in hospi 
administration; and Walter Wasi <™ 
ington, mayor of the District 
Columbia. 

The late Judge Henry W. Edgerto 
who was ill at the time, also wá 
awarded a Doctor of Laws degre 
which was accepted by his son, Jo 
Edgerton. Judge Edgerton was fo 
merly senior circuit judge of the U. 
Court of Appeals. Wa 

An honorary Doctor of Sciené he 
degree was presented to Dr. Seve 
Ochoa, chairman of the Departme! 
of Biochemistry at the New Yo 
University School of Medicine a 
co-recipient of the 1959 Nobel Peat 
Prize for medicine and physiolog 
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ironmental Health in the School of 
edicine., 

; aj Other environmental programs are 
» $Pringing up: 

Y. Jack Mansfield, in charge of the 
nee Ontinuing Engineering Education 


Overnment agencies, they have ‘“‘de- 
igned practical courses to meet im- 
Mediate needs.” 

_ One course, offered for the first 
me this spring, trains engineers and 
anagers in the use of computers to 
Onitor and control air pollution. 
Another, designed by staff members 
f the National Water Pollution Con- 
rol Board, trains persons working in 
he field of water pollution control. 


GW has one of the few doctoral 
yoprograms in the nation in human 


ole in environmental health. It is an 
terdisciplinary program in which 
raduate students study and perform 
alesearch in human ecology, combined 
ith other special fields of study. 


The National Law Center also 
as a number of courses related to 
vironmental problems. Among them 
Are: Economic Theory for Lawyers, 
t Course which includes “externalities 
| Costs not assumed by parties to a 
Private contract) as related to air and 
gater pollution and the law of nuis- 
nce; and Use and Control of Atomic 
nergy and Space Technology. 
An economics course in natural 
sources, formerly available only to 
Braduate students, has been restruc- 
ured for undergraduates, and it was 
bffered for the first time this spring. 
Related courses on the environ- 
ent include ecology courses in bio- 
gical sciences; health, sanitation 
and preventive medicine in the De- 
partment of Epidemiology and En- 
‘ronmental Health; Natural Re- 
sources, Location of Industry, and 
p nsportation Geography in the 
—CPartment of Geography; Marine 
jVeology, Sedimentation, Oceanog- 
aphy, and Physical Chemistry in Re- 
ation to Geologic Problems in the 
Department of Geology; and graduate 
Curses centered around actual prob- 
Hems in the Washington area in the 
Department of Urban and Regional 
lanning. 
* A master’s degree program, being 
‘eel the School of Public and 
ee Affairs, will include 
à nce, technology, and public policy. 
Mir undergraduate course in sani- 
nd €ngineering is being taught this 
mae by Robert Perry, chief of the 
ave Pollution Control Division of 
i C. government. Mr. Perry is 
esponsible for Blue Plains, D. C.’s 
„argest sewage disposal plant, a sub- 
ect of continuing controversy be- 


Cause of its deposits on the Potomac 
shore, 


OLLUTI O N (Continued from Page 1) 


¢ In the field of public education 
probably the most far-reaching con- 
tribution is being made by Murdock 
Head, Professor of Medical and Pub- 
lic Affairs. Dr. Head produced three 
award-winning documentaries for 
television last year. Describing man’s 
assault on the natural environment 
under the title “The Eagle’s Lament,” 
the films have been shown to a na- 
tional audience. 

Dr. Head said he plans to have 

three new films ready for distribution 
this spring. They will feature water 
pollution, pesticides, and the disposal 
of solid wastes. 
¢ In legal action, several suits and pe- 
titions have been filed by GW law 
students and one by Law Professor 
John Banzhaf III, director of a volun- 
teer group known as ASH (Action 
on Safety and Health). Mr. Banzhaf, 
who through the courts successfully 
gained free time for anti-smoking com- 
mericals on TV, has turned his efforts 
to another health menace, auto pol- 
lutants. Auto fumes cause an esti- 
mated 60 per cent of air pollution and 
as much as 85 to 92 per cent in some 
cities under certain conditions. 
e Other students, as an outgrowth of 
an assignment in Professor Arthur 
Miller’s course in administrative law, 
set up a non-profit corporation to 
combat air pollution in the Washing- 
ton area. 

Their organization, known as the 

Greater Washington Alliance to Stop 
Pollution (GASP), has charged that 
local bus companies are in violation 
of emission control regulations of the 
Washington Metropolitan Transit 
Commission. In a hearing before the 
Commission, the nine law students 
won its promise to investigate. 
e Dr. John M. Keshishian, assistant 
clinical professor of surgery, is chair- 
man of the smoking committee of the 
D. C. Medical Society. His committee 
joined with other groups, including a 
group of GW law students known as 
CRASH (Citizens to Restrict Air- 
line Smoking Hazards) in petitioning 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
to recommend that airlines separate 
smokers from non-smokers on com- 
mercial domestic air carriers. Some 
airlines have agreed already to do so. 
e Dr. Harold Silver, who has been 
conducting research on emphysema 
for fifteen years and the past two years 
on its association with air pollution at 
the Pulmonary Function Lab in the 
University Hospital, is D. C. co-chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Washington 
Coalition for Clean Air. Dr. Silver 
maintains there is a definite correla- 
tion between the incidence of emphy- 
sema and air pollution. 


Noise Pollution 


e Before coming to the University, 
Dorn McGrath Jr. was director of the 
Division of Metropolitan Analysis for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. As such, he served for 
two years as chairman of a panel on 
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Pollution scenes abound in Professor Head’s documentaries. 


aircraft environmental noise abate- 
ment in a federal interagency program 
set up by the Office of Science and 
Technology in the Executive Office of 
the President. He has lectured and 
written extensively on the problem of 
urban environmental noise pollution. 


e Law Professor Miller has donated 
book royalties and other funds for a 
collection of books on ecology and the 
law in the Law Library. The first vol- 
umes were acquired in September. 


e Current research now underway on 
questions of environmental interest 
is taking place in GW’s Natural Re- 
sources Policy Center, the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, the 
Department of Biological Sciences, 
and the Program of Policy Studies. 
Now in its final stage, a report by 
Professor Barry Field examines a 
future water supply for the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area—in terms of 
quantity and quality. The water re- 
sources study is supported by a grant 
from the Department of the Interior. 
Professor Jack Knetsch, director of 
the Natural Resources Policy Center, 
is writing with Professor Louis De 
Alessi, also of the center, a report on 
the nation’s estuaries. The economists 
have surveyed the processes that lead 
to pollution and analyzed the econ- 
omic factors involved in keeping 
coastal zones as estuaries, as fish 
hatcheries, or in transforming them to 
landfills, airports, or real estate sub- 
divisions. 
e Selwyn Wright, of the Institute of 
Sound and Vibration, University of 
Southampton, Southampton, England, 
has joined the School of Engineering 
at the NASA-Langley Center, where 
he will do research on noise and sonic 
boom phenomena. 
¢ In the Program of Policy Studies in 
Science and Technology, Professor 
Nozer Singpurwalla has devised a 
mathematical formula which will en- 
able decision makers to predict areas 
of concentrations of polluted air. 
Other research in policy studies in- 
cludes a mathematical study in acous- 
tics by Professor Guenther Hintze 
and research on high speed ground 


— 


transportation by Professor Joseph 
Foa. 

An ecologist, Professor Lawrence 
Tilly has been studying the producer 
and consumer organisms in a quarry 
lake near Manassas, Va., since 1967. 


Technology Assessment 


Much of the work of the Program of 
Policy Studies is directly related to 
problems of environmental manage- 
ment. The director, Louis Mayo, re- 
cently addressed the Washington Op- 
erations Research Council on the sub- 
ject of the relationship of technology 
assessment to environmental manage- 
ment. Professor Mayo conducts a 
continuing series of seminars for uni- 
versity, industry and government of- 
ficials on technology assessment. Con- 
tinuing studies. by the staff include 
aircraft noise abatement, the social 
problems of highway/motor carrier 
technology, air pollution and waste 
disposal, population resettlement pol- 
icy, and environmental noise. 
e James Brown, professor of law, 
conducts a seminar series on urban 
problems which focuses primarily on 
planning, housing and population re- 
settlement. Clarence Danhof, senior 
staff scientist and professor of eco- 
nomics, is working on a casebook of 
materials relevant to technology as- 
sessment and the environment. Har- 
old Green, professor of law, teaches 
courses on science and society and 
specializes in problems of atomic radi- 
ation, space technology, and techno- 
logical hazards. 
e GW’s PTC Research Institute in- 
vited a select group of inventors and 
managers from public and private 
fields to attend a special conference 
in Washington March 31 in the hope 
of stimulating technological innova- 
tions to improve the environment. 
¢ Earth Day, slated for April 22, will 
be a national day of protest against a 
despoiled planet and a plea for every- 
one — student or administrator, work- 
er or corporation president—to re- 
spect the elements that keep him 
alive. 

Or, David Vita says, it may be too 
late. 
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Pastora San Juan 


Pastora San Juan, GW graduate 
student in American Studies, has been 
given a year’s extension on her 
dissertation to serve in the 
distinguished role of White House 
Fellow. Miss San Juan, one of two 
women among the 18 White House 
Fellows this year, is a special assistant 
to Secretary of Transportation John 
H. Volpe. She says she loves her job, 
in the field of urban transportation. 
She and two other White House 
Fellows are making a survey of youth 
programs in the federal government. 


Dorn C. McGrath 

Citizens’ groups in several inner-city 
sections of Washington have asked for 
and are getting help with such 
problems as pollution, noise, traffic 
and health needs from interdisciplinary 
GW teams of faculty members and 
graduate students, coordinated by 
Professor Dorn C. McGrath, 
chairman of the recently created 
graduate Department of Urban and 
Regional Planning. Through his 
efforts, the department received a 
$150,000 three-year grant from the 
Richard K. Mellon Charitable Trust 


for fellowships for graduate study and 
projects related to the inner-city. 

He also was instrumental in 
establishing the Urban Transportation 
Center, a consortium program funded 
by the U. S. Departments of 
Transportation and of Housing and 
Urban Development to focus on 
transportation problems of 
metropolitan areas. 


White House Fellows are chosen in 
national competition as potential 
leaders. Each is assigned to work in 
some phase of the Administration. 


Walt Szczerbiak 

One man Colonials fans will be 
keeping their eyes on next basketball 
season is Walt Szczerbiak, leading 
rebounder (304) and second-high 
scorer (448) this year. The 6-5, 205- 
pound forward, along with guard 
Mike Tallent, was named to the 
All-Metro Team, whose members are 
selected from the Washington-area 
universities by sportswriters and 
announcers. He also made honorable 
mention on the All-Southern 
Conference Team and was chosen a 
Southern Conference Player-of-the- 
Week for leading the Colonials to 
three straight victories over VMI, 
Navy and Penn State. (The Colonials 
finished with a 12-15 record and third 
in the Southern Conference.) Walt is a 
junior majoring in business 
administration. 


Jerome A. Barron 

At a time when the role of the media i 
reporting —and possibly making — 
news is increasingly being debated, 
Jerome A. Barron, professor of law, 
has come up with a new interpretation 
of the First Amendmeni: that the 
doctrine of freedom of the press 
inherently gives any person or group 
concerned with a public issue the 
right to access to the media. 
Professor Barron, who came to GW in 
1965, has written articles expounding 
his theory in the Harvard and GW 
Law Reviews and has engaged in 
nationally publicized debates with 
various representatives of the media. 
He also is co-author of Cases and 
Comments on Mass Communications 
Law. 


Students Help Raise 
Money for Annual Fund 


GW students are helping raise money 
for the 1969-70 Annual Fund through 
three types of activities, the Develop- 
ment Office reports. 

On March 5-6 students wrote more 
than 500 letters to alumni who have 
never contributed to the fund, asking 
specifically for donations to the Uni- 
versity Center Building Fund. Twen- 
| ty-five students took part the first 
night; 44 the second. 

Earlier in the year, students helped 
prepare 1,200 kits containing station- 
| ery, envelopes and instructions for 
Annual Fund alumni agents around 
the country who agreed to correspond 
with other alumni in hopes of secur- 
ing contributions for the support 
program. 

And during the first two weeks of 
May students will man telephones for 
the annual “George Calling” tele- 
thon, a marathon telephone appeal for 
financial contributions. 
| A New York telethon, manned by 
| alumni, was held April 14, 15 and 16. 
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Theatre Festival 


The American College Theatre Festival, a 
national project of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, has chosen 
GW'’s new University Center theatre as the 
stage for five of ten productions to be pre- 
| sented in Washington April 27 through May 
12. 

The performances will mark the first non- 
university event in the theatre, to be used 
primarily for GW productions. 
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Taipei Alumni Organize 


The first GW alumni organization 
ever to exist in Nationalist China was 
formed in Taipei last year by 35 for- 
mer Colonials who decided to “be- 
come better acquainted with each 
other.” 

Word of the new organization, 
which met for the first time last June 
14, was sent to GW by the chairman 
of the executive committee, Mrs. 
Hsia-Ti Yeh Hu, a graduate of the 
class of 1941. 

Mrs. Hu is president of the Pro- 
vincial Taipei Junior Normal College, 
where the alumni frequently meet. 

She said the group got together 
when various members of the Taiwan 
government service discovered they 
had attended GW at one time or 
another. 

“Taiwan is such a small place it is 


Mrs. Hu presides at a Taipei alumni meeting. 


very easy for people to get togeth 
on social occasions,” she said. 

She said the group met sevel 
times during the past year and pla 
lectures and weekend trips for futu 
activities. On Jan. 3 it held an alum 
banquet, attended by about 30 me 
bers and their families. 

Mrs. Hu said the organization al 
plans to publish a newsletter. 

“If there is any member of G 
visiting Taiwan in the future, we 
do our best to receive him,” she ¢ 
fered. “If we might be of any servie 
please let us know.” 

Other members of the executi 
committee are: Yah-Chuan Wa 
vice minister of the Ministry of Ed 
cation; Kwei Hung, board chairm 
of the Yu-Tai Industrial Corp.; 
liam I. C. Chung, deputy director 
the Cultural Bureau of the Minist 
of Education; C. C. Wu, vice pre 
dent of the Taiwan Tea Corp.; Kue 
Yu Yang, director of the First Secti¢ 
of the National Youth Corp.; Hsie 
Ching Wu Lee, training officer for th 
Taiwan Electric Power Co.: Pz@ 
Hsiun Lin, professor in the Natio 
War College; Jen-Wei Hsieh, deput 
director of Budget Account & S 
tistics, Executive Yuan; Cheng-Chif 
Yang, director of personnel in th 
Presidential Office; and Jerry J. 
Chu, comptroller in the Ministry ¢ 
Economics. 


